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PREFACE. 
—0 


Turse lectures were delivered to the senior class of pupils 
in the English Department of the Benares College, with the 
vicw of introducing them to tho philosophical terminology 
current among their learned fellow-countrymen the pandits. 
The easiest, if not the only, way to obtain a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the force of the terms belonging to a philo- 
sophical system, is to study the system itself. The circum- 
stances under which the lectures were delivered will account 
for their familiar tone, and for the introduction of various 
remarks which would havc been superfluous if the work had 
been addressed to the Icarned of Europe. 


J. R. B. 
Benares College, 


1848. 
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LECTURES 


ON THE 


NYAYA PHILOSOPHY. 


| Tux compendium of the Nyáya system of philosophy, entitled 
the Tarka-Sangraha, which we propose here to translate and 
comment upon, has the following exordium :— 


Рата ER fads FET quai | 
чтатаї quina (ian Madden | «x 


Yrorld X 
* Having treasured in; Ішу heart the Lord of the Universe, 


(and)havin aluted (my) preceptor, (this) \Gompendium of ko 
. ¿Xogre = 
Di уі is madeiby me)for (the purpose of )plea- Ex 
santly instructing (those who are)unacquainted(with the sub- X 
ject.” = 
The author then proceeds to enumerate the categories or + | 
most general heads under one or other of which every name 2 


current in the world is capable of being classed. These іп 
accordance with the system of Kandda, followed by the au- 
thor of the Tarka-sangraha, are enumerated as follows :— 


GRUA rı: o5 


* Substance (dravya), Quality (guna), Action (karmma), 
Community of properties (sdmänya), Difference (visesha), In- 
timate Relation’”/samavdya), and Non-existence (abháva), are 
the seven categories (padärtha).” 
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The word Category is derived from a Greek word corres- 
ponding to the Latin predicamentum, and signifying “ what 
can be said or predicated" respecting the several things in- 
cluded under the term. For example, the Weight, Ductility, 
and Malleability of gold are qualities. We predicate or as- 
sert that Ductility comes under the category or predicament 
of quality—and so of the others. “And again we say that gold 
comes under the category of substance. But we cannot, cor- 
rectly speaking, predicate any thing of Quality itself, except 
that it is one of the most general or comprehensive of Names. 
From its etymology it would seem that the word padärtha is 
equivalent to padasya artha, “the meaning of a word"—and 
the meaning of every common term must be comprised un- 
der one or other of the Categories that constitute a correct 
division of Names. 


Different schools of philosophy have adopted different sets 
of categories. Those of Aristotle were * substance, quantity, 
quality, relation, place, time, condition, possession, action, and 
passion.” Those of Zoroaster were the principles of “ sensa- 
tion, intelligence, judgment, conscience, and life." Those of 
Locke were “ extension, solidity, mobility, perceptivity, moti- 
vity, existence, duration, and number." 


Our text book now proceeds to enumerate the sub-divisions 
of the Categories :— 


пя тапта vaa AMS,] aaa i 


« There (in the enumeration of Categories) what are meant 
by substances are these nine—earth ( prithiví), water (ab), 
[4 


light (tejas), air (vdyu), ether (úkása), time (kála), space (dig), 
_ soul (átman), and mind (manas)." | 


Modern Chemistry has resolved water into two gases, one 
of which is a constituent also of the compound air that we 
breathe. Earth is a very vague term, on which we shall have 
to remark further on. Philosophers are still divided in opi- 
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nion as to whether light is an imponderable substance or the 
effect of undulation. The term Ether seems to be frequently 
employed in a sense scarcely differing from that of space in three 
dimensions. The specific quality assigned to it in the Nydya 
system will be considered further on. Time and Space are 
here classed as substances, because the word substance is em- 
ployed to signify that to which qualities can be attributed. 
The reason for viewing soul aud mind as different substances 
will appear in the sequel. 


The Qualities are next enumerated :— 

УУ а С Әта MOTT 
ESE оу а ата читач c Е oh 
here аи qu | (eee e leaf 


Haie ld m 

“Colour (Ира), savour (rasa), odour (gandha), Geol рй у, 

"number (sankhyd), ‘quantity (parimána), “individuality ( pri- 

thaktwa), conjunction (sanyoga), disjunction _(vibhdga), dis! 

TEN _,, tance" ( paratwaft- proximity (aparatwa), gravity (gurutwa), 
fluidity (dravatwa), viscidity (snehd), sound (sabda), intelli.“ 
‚ gence (buddhi), pleasure — pain (dukAa) 7. desire м), Magd % | 
aversion (dwesha), volition* (prayatna), ане (dharma), vice 
(adharma), and faculty (sanskára), p e e twenty four quali- 
ties.“ Le ( P (r 
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These will tbe ell, considered in the sequel. us va- 
rieties of action are next enumerated :— 
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Au ата члан стана я o37 alu i 
ct: —. == Е e era au ena. 
* Casting с шш casting downward (apakshe- / L 
papa), contraction (dkunchana), dilatation, (prasárana), and 
going on (gamana), are the five actions.” te 


The last of these, viz. gamana, or “ motion in general,” in⸗ 
eludes all the varieties of motion not previously enumerated, 
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and might very well include also these four results of the 
exertion of force. | 


IAEA fafad AH 
<“ Community (sámánya) is of two kinds, the highest ( раға), 
and the lower (apara)." 


These correspond to genus and species, as will be shown 
further on. 


{тагат fastest va i 


olka cU 


* But Particularities (or differences) abiding in eternal sub- 
stances (such as mind, soul, time, place, and the atoms of 
which the Nyáya philosophers consider earth, water, &c., to 
be composed) are endless." De Ге à 


GAIA ча | 
arr [бең e 


e» 
* But Intimate relation (on aggregation) is of only one 


kind." 
B Get E ә dy 
Such is the relation between a jar and the elay of which it 
is formed—the relation between a body and the matter of 
which it is made up. 


E 
e 2 
ANNA: N: TRA Gemma т 
NINA 
<“ Non- existence (abháva) is of four kinds, antecedent non- 
existence ( prágabháva) , (or the state of a thing before it be- 
gan to be), cessation ( pradkwansäbhäva) , absolute non-exist- 


ence (atyantábháva), and mutual non-existence or difference 
(anyonydbhdva).” 


Having thus subdivided the categories, the writer of our 
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text book proceeds to consider cach of the subdivisions in de- 


їчї тїї ar RA faa Rata 


Fiat aaraseat) IRA AMAT! 
(с. ТЕТІ tan « e Cott a ЕЕ 
“Earth is distin 


two kinds—eternal, and transient. It is eternal in the form 
of atoms ; transient in the form of aggregates or products.” 


In order to come to a right understanding with the suppor- 
ters of thc view here laid down, it is necessary in the first place 
to enquire whether the first proposition is intended as a defi- 
nition or as a dogma. Ifas a definition of the sense in which 
the Nyáya philosopher intends to employ the term “earth,” 
then it must be conceded that, as the propounder of any the- 
ory has a right to define his terms as he pleases, provided he 
keeps strictly to his definition throughout the argument, and 
does not attempt to apply, in any different sense of the term, 
the conclusions thus obtained, the Nydya philosopher is, on 
this understanding, fully entitled to call every thing earth 
that smells, and nothing earth that does not smell. The 
question then remaining will be, whether the division of ob- 
jects into odorous and inodorous is of any service in rendering 
our acquired knowledge more distinct, or in facilitating the 
acquirement of fresh knowledge. Let us see how the case 
stands. Ammoniacal gas; composed of the two simple and 
inodorous gases Hydrogen and Nitrogen, is powerfully odorous. 
Will it facilitate or obstruct our acquaintance with the cha- 
racter and the relations of this substance, if we separate it 
from the class of airs, and associate it with stones and gems 
or flowers? History must answer this question—the history 
of the progress of chemical discovery under the elemental the- 
ory and that of inductive analysis. 


If, on the other hand, the proposition that “Earth is distin- 
guished by the quality of smell” is intended not as a defini- 
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tion of the sense in which the term earth is to be employed 
throughout the argument, but as an assertion that there ac- 
tually is one real and distinct principle which is the constitu- 
ent equally of every thing that is odorous, then the philoso- 
phy of modern Europe demurs to the proposition. It is not 
self-evidently true. If it be true, therefore, it must be shown 
to be so by the adduction of evidence, or of sufficient autho- 
rity. What evidence can be adduced in support of the propo- 
sition, we may learn further on. What constitutes suitable 
authority will also form a question for enquiry in the sequel. 


The transitoriness of earth in the form of aggregates sig- 
nifies the want of permanence in the forms, such as jars, &c., 
which it may assume. The jar, when crushec io powder, is 
no longer a jar, but the earth of which it à composed, still 
remains. 


The existence of eternal atoms has been a favourite specu- 
lation in several schools of philosophy. Among the Grecks, 
Epicurus is one of the most celebrated of the supporters of 
the atomic theory. The doctrine has been revived by some 
modern chemists, not as an ascertained fact, but as a hypo- 
thesis which furnishes terms very convenient in enunciating 
the chemical laws of Definite Proportions. 


Our text-book proceeds to subdivide the products of earth 


as follows :— E 


ят yafafon Rafa ron 
етн лета NTU тата FUAT Ad- 
INT: | 


“It (earth in the form of 5 again is of three 
kinds, through the division of organized body (saríra), organ 
of sense (indriya), and organic mass (visa a). Earthy or- 
ganic body is that of such as us mertals; the earthy organ of 
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el bathe. 
sense is smell (ghrdna), the recipient ‘of odour, residing in the 


forepart of the nose; earthy рпограріс mass is clay, stone, 


and the like.” ee eee 
аи.) die 22 tal, 


Feu that an organ of sense is earthy, or watcry, or etheri- 
al, odis seem to indicate some confusion of thought as to the 
boundary line en n mind and matter. But the Nyaya 
philosophers have perhaps been led to adopt this fanciful view 
of the senses ratlıer ^ eir excessive fondness for system, 
which was gratified by the simple means thus afforded of stow- 
ing away cach of the senses in an vstensibly appropriate place. 
This point can be more satisfactorily\enquired into when we 
have heard the account given of Es other 


maiz I» 


«Water i is distinguished by being cool to the feel.” 


In the sequel our text book offers the just observation that 
levity is not an entity butis only the absence of gravity. Had 
the same vicw been taken of cold and heat, water would have 
escaped being defined, as it is here, by a charactcristic which 
the Naiyayika would scarcely recognize if he dipped his finger 
into a boiling tca kettle. 


"rw fafat faan чат | f TUTE Р 
afa mig: aha: Woifgafraa 
ATAL NOT зачет TRT Ra cn 
битан | бча: after: 1 кп 


“And this (water) is of two kinds—eternal and transient :— 
eternal, in the shape of atoms; transient in the shape of pro- 
ducts. These products again arc of three sorts, through the 
division of erganized body, organ of sense, and ynorganic 
mass. Watery organized body is to be met with in the realms boe Ut 
of Varuna (or Neptune); the watery organ of sense is taste 
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(rasana) the reeipient of savour, residing in the forepart of 

the tongue ; unorganic masses of water are rivers, seas, &c.” 
waren sr: | agiri Rafa | fa vary 
ama MARIA Taff NA а AN. 
gai ARa тізені Ка чүч 
wu: паса aia 
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“ Light is distinguished by being hot to the feel. It is of 
two kinds—eternal in the form of atoms; ancient in the 
form of products. These products again are of three kinds, 
through the division of organized body, organ of sense, and 
unorganic mass. Luminous organized bodies abide in the so- 
lar realm, as every qne knows; the lucid organ of sense is 
sight (chakshus) the recipient of colour, residing in the fore- 
part of the black pupil of the eye; wnoyganic light is of four 
kinds, according to the division of earthy ven, , celesti: 
divya), intestinal (audarya), and mineral (ákdrajg). Earth 
E is that of fire, &c. Celestial, such as lightning Ad SRST 


fuel. Intestinal is the cause of the digestion of what is eaten 
and drunk. Mineral light is (what is found in mines, as) gold 


&e 22 


The Nyáya regards light and heat аз one and the same 
substance. Modern research has discovered striking analogies 
not only between light and heat but also between these and 
electricity and magnetism ; but whether they are radically the 
same or different has not yet been determined by investigation. 
In the Nyáya the organ of sight is said to be a ray of light 
proceeding from the pupil of the eye towards the object view- 
ed. 'The Bauddhas affirm that the organ of sight is the pupil of 
the eyeitself. Modern optical science pronounces that we see 
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hy means of rays coming to, not proceeding from, the eye. 
From the bottom of a deep cave we can see an object outside 
which. reflects the sun’s rays to our eye; but, standing outside, 
no ray from the eye enables us to discern an opaque objeot 
at the bottom of the dark cave. Y 


The doctrine of intestinal heat seems like an anticipation of 
of Liebig's theory of digestion ; but, like-some other seeming 
anticipations of scientific discovery, it reverses the order of 
cause and effect. The animal heat arises from the digestion of 
the food; the body acting, as Liebig tells us, “as a furnace 
which we supply with fuel.” 


Gold is supposed by the Naiydyikas not to be earthy like 


the other metals, because the strongest heat of a furnace is 
insufficient to calcine it, or turn it into an earthy looking 
oxide. 


In the Mímánsa, gold is reckoned a distinct substance, as 
it is by European chemists. 


Rima ч Ет TST Aa: 
AUR Ra af: чая 
ES UR WOK TANA | теч wiye чч 
A | 


t Cc 

* Air is colourless, and sensible to the feel. It is of two 
sorts, eternal and transient :—eternal in the form of atoms— 
transient in the form of aggregates. These aggregates again 
are of three kinds through the division of organized body, organ 
of sense, and unorganic mass. Aerial organized bodies belong 
to the realm of air (evil spirits, such as the pisáchas) ; the ae- 
rial organ, the percipient of topch, is the aerial cuticle (twak), 
pervading the whole body. Wnorganic masses of air are such 
as cause the shaking of trees and the like." 


Air is, by many people, in 1 5 present day, regarded as co- 


eh 
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lourless ; but, if the colour of a body be that coloured ray 
which it reflects, then air should be considered to be blue, for 
it reflects the blue rays. When we go to a great height, in a 
balloon or on a mountain, the diminution in the amount of 
the blue rays refracted, owing to the smallness of the mass of 
air above us, causes the sky to appear nearly black—black 
being the absence of all colour. 


TAT: эта arg: gru: qa sem fesiqanum 
чт end a 
* Air circulating within the body is vital air ( prína) ; and 


this, though single, takes the name of breathing, flatulence, 
&c., through the distinction of modifying circumstances." 


On this opinion Professor Wilson (p. 104 of his edition of 
the Sánkhya káriká) remarks, “ The vital airs are, in fact, the 
vital functions of breathing, circulation, and digestion, That 
these functions, resulting from organization, should be sup- 
posed to partake of the nature of acrial humours, originates 
very possibly from some misapprehension of the phenomena 
of breathing, flatulence, and arterial pulsation." . 


епт A fry far 


“Ether is the substratum of the quality of sound. It is 
one, all-pervading, and eternal.“ 


This element is inferred in order to account for sound. As 
sound can be conveyed through solids, liquids, and air — but 
not through a vacuum, it appears to be an imaginary ele- 
ment, devised with the view of providing each of the senses 
with a separate element. As pure air and water are devoid 
of odour, it seems to have been decided by the Naiyayikas 
that odour is the distinctive evidence of earth :—the percep- 
tion of savour being dependent on the presence of moisture 
in the mouth, it was decided that the sense of taste must be 
aqueous in its nature :—the relation between light and vision 
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was obvious :—and the air having been appropriated to the 
sense of touch, which envelopes the whole body just as the 
air usually envelopes it, there remained nothing for it, if the 
uniformity of the system was to be established, but to postu- 
late a fifth elementary essence to account for hearing; and 
this received the name of ether. A fifth element, under the 
name of Quintessence, was imagined by some ancient philoso- 
phers of Europe, but with a different view from that of the 
Nydya system. 


The opinion that the senses must resemble in their nature 
the objects which they were to apprehend is akin to the opini- 
on long prevalcnt in Europe that a cause must resemble its 
effect. It is in some respects the converse of the theory of 
ideas or sensible forms. In that theory outward bodies were 
supposed to send refined copies of themselves to the mind 
through the senses. Here, on the other hand, the mind is 
viewed as despatching a sense towards its object in a material 
state resembling that of the object itself. Thus luminous bo- 
dies are represented as being discerned by means of a ray of 
light which proceeds from the eye, and which constitutes the 
sense of sight. 


четата: ma: «Әт aña i 
“The cause of the employment of the terms past and the 


like, is Time (kála.) It is one, all-pervading, and eternal.” 
А € 
arar sra ferar RT | 


ҮЛЕС 


“ The cause of the employment of the беттен бағ and the _ 
like, is Plaoe-(or Space (ог Direction—df} It is one, eternal, 5 
and all-pervading (or infinite).” | 
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"The seat of knowledge is the soul (îman). It is two-fold 
the living soul, and the Supreme soul. The Supreme Soul 
{or Spirit), , the Lord, the Omniscient, i is One only—snbjeot to 
neither pleasure nor pain. | ‘Living soul is distributed, one to 
each human body. It is infinite and eternal.” 


The reason assigned for saying that the human soul is inf 
nite is this, that whithersoever the body goes, there the soul 
too is present. X | 


qq ата та тан яя: | Denda ن‎ 
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(go N rd ¥ I 
“Mind (manas) is “the instrument which-effeets the appre- 
hension of pleasure, pain, &c. It is innumerable, through there 
being one assigned to each soul. It is in the form of an atom, 
and is eternal.” 


The Naiyáyikas argue that the mind is minutely small, as 
an atom, because if it were infinite, as the Mimdnsa maintains, 
it might be united with every thing at once, and all sensations 
might be contemporaneous. Various sensations, the Naiyáyikas 
contend, do not arise at one time to the same soul. They on- 
ly seem to do so when passing rapidly, though successively ; as 
a firebrand, whirled with velocity, seems a ring of fire."—The 
phenomenon here instanced is accounted for in modern philo- 
sophy by the statement that the retina retains impressions for 
a short time after the exciting cause has been removed. Ana- 
logously the ear apprehends one continuous sound when the 
succession of sounds is very rapid, as when a slip of wood is 
successively struck by the teeth of a rapidly revolving wheel. 


Having finished his account of substance, our author pro- 
ceeds to treat of quality. 
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OF QUALITIES. 
SE еч) тарата стт 
Rima uferdisradsivafei a vaat 
«чїч GIL 
* Colour is a quality to be apprehended by sight only. It 
is of seven sorts, white, blue, yellow, red, green, orange, and 
variegated. It abides in earth, water, and light; all the seven 


sorts occur in earth. In water it is white without lustre. In 
light it is white and hae i 


The researches of sir Isaac Newton have established the fact 


that colour belongs to light only, and that a ray of white light. 


contains all the primary colours, which can be separated by a 
. prism of glass. An object appears of the colour of the ray 
which it reflects; and the different power in different bodies 
to absorb one portion of a white ray and to reflect the colour- 
ed residue of the ray, gives rise to the variety of colours visi- 
ble in nature. 


Ar TUT 49: Wu HAUT TTA 
ATA чїч: EA: viyat чїч: sra 


shee w 


“ Savour is a quality to be apprehended only by the organ 
of taste. It is of six sorts, sweet, acid, saline, bitter, astrin- 
gent, and pungent. It abides in earth and water. In earth 
it is of all the six sorts. In water it is sweet only.” 


It would be more in accordance with the usage of modern 
language, to say that pure water is devoid of savour, although 
moisture is indispensable to the perception of the savour resi- 
ding in other matters, The term sweetness more properly 
suggests the taste of sugar and the like. 
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WEN UT ла: чч fafa: а быз 
vante in: | 


** Odour is a quality to be apprehended only: by the organ 
of smell. It is of two sorts, fragrance and stench, It 
abides in earth only.” 


On the opinion that odour is peculiar to earth we have al- 
ready remarked. The division into fragrance and stench is 
not so much a division of odours as they are in themselves, 
but rather as they affect individuals agreeably or otherwise. 
The odour of musk is fragrance to one man, and stench in 
the nostrils of another. 


ff au: u: | чч fafaw: Асс 
aang caga | ия Mt 919 | 
Cea we enfe Аы шасы 


“ Peel is a quality to be apprehended only by the (aerial 
cuticle, or)organ of feeling. It is of three kinds, cold, hot, . 
and temperate (or neither cold nor hot). It abides in earth, 
water, light, and air. It is cold in water, hot in light, and 
neither cold nor hot in earth and air." 


The feeling here described is that of temperature only; and 
it is perhaps of that only that the organ gives us information 
without the cooperation of our muscular frame, which, by 
creating or offering resistance, conduces to the sensation of 
hardness, roughness, and the like. 


afana faat vr (5744154 i 


rag ı frac faa) frame | 
«These four qualities, colour, &c., are either artificially 


produced in earth, and then they are transient ; or else they 
are not so produced, in which case they are either transient 
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or eternal —eternal in what is eternal (as atoms are), or tran- 
sient in what is transient (as productions are).” 


URAC 


“The special cause of the employment of the terms one, 
&c., is Number.” 


. “It (number) is common to all the nine substances. Be- 
ginning from one, it extends to the utmost limit of numera- 
tion (parárddha). Unity is either eternal or transient; eter- 
nal as regards things eternal, and transient as regards things 
transient. But duality, &c. are everywhere transient." 


The word here rendered “ the utmost limit of numeration," 
is “a lakh of lakhs of Каготз. The transientness of uneter- 
nal unity, when simply rendered, amounts to this, that a piece 
of wood ceases to be one when you break it in two. The as- 
sertion of the universal transientness of duality, &c. is either 
intended to conciliate the Vedántists, who deny duality alto- 
gether; or else it is a reflection of the mystical doctrine which 
these philosophers propound. 
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“The special cause of the use br perception) of measure, is 
Quantity. It is common to all the nine substances, and it is 


fourfold, small, large, long, and short.” 
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«The special cause of the employment of the term 
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“ The special cause of the Toss of such a term as 
‘the state of being connected, is Conjunction. It is incident 
to all substances,” 
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“'The quality which annihilates conjunction is Disjunction. 
It is incident to all substances.” 


` Disjunction therefore, it is to be remarked, occurs only 
when conjunction has preceded. 
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Distance and Proximity are the two special causes of the 
employment of the terms far and near, ancient and recent. 
Abiding in the four substances, earth, &c., and in the mind, 
they are twofold, with reference to place and to time, In re- 
gard to what is situated far off there is distance with refer- 
ence to place. In regard to what is situated near, there is 
proximity with reference to place. In what is old, there is 
distance with reference to time. In what is young, there is 
proximity with reference to time.” 

Reckoning either backwards or forwards from the point, in 
space or time, occupied or supposed by the speaker, that one 
of two things which is nearest he calls apara, and that which 
is further off he calls para. | 
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“The cause (ether-than-the-body- itself) of (a body's) be- 
ginning to fall is Gravity, which resides in earth and wa- 
ter." 


Gravity is here spoken of as being confined to earth and 
water. If Gotama or Aristotle had been permitted to wit- 
ness the experiments of Torricelli and Pascal, they would 
have changed their opinions respecting the supposed absence 
of gravity in the atmosphere. One cannot help thinking 
sometimes with what indignation these great original thinkers 
and enquirers would now look upon their wilfully blinded 
adherents, who, instead of following out the course of enqui- 
ry which their teacher had indicated, sat down to dream, 
through centuries, over what one single man's labours had 
amassed. An intelligent schoolboy of the present day, with 
his modicum of the experience of past centuries, is a being 
who would have been welcomed as a messenger from heaven 
by Plato, Kandda, and all the other enquiring spirits of anti- 
quity. Gold was the heaviest substance known to the an- 
cients; who were not acquainted with Platinum ; yet, accord- 
ing to the Nydya view that gold is solidified light, it ought to 
have no gravity. This difficulty is met by saying that some 
earth is combined with light in the process of solidification ; 
but the puzzle remains, how, with only a portion of gravita- 
ting matter, gold should be heavier than every other substance 
with which the Naiyáyikas were acquainted. 


A noticeable decision of the Naiyáyikas was this, that le- 
vity is not a distinct quality, but the negation of gravity. 
Light and heavy are, in truth, relative terms. Stone is light 
in comparison with iron, but heavy in comparison with wood. 
The lightness here consists not in the absolute negation of 
gravity, but in the absence of so much as would have made 
the two equally heavy. 
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| y e Fluidity is the, cause,_other-thanthe fluid-itself, of com- 
N N mencing to trickle. It affects earth, light, and water. It is 
Y | of two sorts, natural and adscititious. It is natural (or essen- 
59 tial) in water. It is adscititious (or caused by something else) 

у in earth and light. In earthy substance, such as butter, &c., 
N fluidity is produced by the applieation of fire.” ra 

N | 

М Modern discovery tends to establish the opinion that what 

\  Kandda regarded as the adscititious cause of fluidity is in reality 


* the indispensable cause of it. In the opinion of the Naiyáyi- 


~ 4 з “ fluidity essentially exists in hail and ice; but is obstruct- 
ed by &n impediment arising from an unseen virtue which 


renders the water solid."— This unseen virtue is no other than 
the abstraction of heat, which also solidifies molten lead after . 
it has been removed from the fire. "The three states of solid, 
liquid, and aeriform, most probably belong equally to every 
substance—or, at least to every uncompounded substance ; for 
heat separates many compounds. Every one who has studied 
the works of modern chemists will admit the probability of 


this view. 

The rendering of light fluid by means of fire, alluded to in 
the text, has reference to the notion that gold is solidified. 
light. 
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“ Viseidity ‚(ог clar miness) is the quality which causes 
2 » ij M. у е 
minute particles to take the shape of a heap. It abides in 


water alone.” 
Hence the Naiyáyikas hold that oil, &c. are viscid only in 


consequence of their containing water. Oil contains the ele- 
ments of water, but mercury does not —yet the particles of 
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mercury collect into heaps just as those of oil or water do. 
The phenomenon, in each of these cases, falls under what is 
termed, in modern science, the attraction of cohesion. 
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“Sound 1s—&-quality of ether, to be МЕЙЕР by the efe y 
А ~ 
hearing (srotra). It is of two sorts, inarticulate and articu- 


late. Inarticulate sound i is $ that of kettle drums, &c. Arti- 


culate is in the form of the Sanskrit and other languages.” 
ғ 


On the question of the medium of sound we have already 
offered some remarks. 
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“ The quality which is the cause of every employment of any 4 
term whatsoever, is intellect or knowledge (buddhi). It is of 
- two sorts, remembrance and notion.” 
чектентазта т fa: ARA AAA 
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* Knowledge (ог a state of consciousness) produced опу by N 
the-mentalfacuity (the sanskára, termed bhdvand) is Memory 


(smriti). Knowledge other than, | that, is notion, (anubhava). 
This is of two kinds, right and wrong.” 


The nature of. memory will be considered when we come to 
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“ In respect to a thing possessing a certain nature, a notion 
entertained implying that same nature is a right notion. For 
instance in the case of silver, the notion that “this is silver’ _ 
is aright one. It is also termed pramá, that is to say, some- 
thing incontrovertible. Wrong notion is that which implies 
a nature which does not belong to the thing respecting which 
the notion is entertained. For example in the case of mo- 
ther o’pearl, the notion “this is silver’ is a wrong one.” 
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* Right notion is fourfold, according to the division of per- 
ceptions, inferences, comparisons, and authoritative state- 
ments. Of these the special cause is also fourfold, viz., per- 
ception, inference, comparison, and verbal-authority or-testi- 
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The merit of the Sanskrit | — nomenclature is 
observable in this passage, where we find the pracess of in- 
ference sa ede nparisen-each distinguished by 


name different from er which denotes the result of the . 
preeess, yet etymologically related to it. The term for Per- J. " 
eeption labours under the same defect as the English word; 


the act and the result being denoted by the same ambiguous 
term. In our translation, wi cere е have employed the plural in 
speaking of results, the ‘set eing of-cousse-always spoken of 
in the singular. Comparison "and-verbal-euthority-are includ- 
ed, and properly in our opinion, by the followers of the Sán- 
khya philosophy under right affirmation. When a man, to 
take the familiar illustration instanced by the Naiydyikas, is 
told that a gayál (bos gavaeus) is like a cow, and so recog- 
nises the gayál, when he meets with it, by its resemblance to 
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a cow, his knowledge is based on the affirmation of the per- 
son who stated the resemblance to him. In a strict classifi- 
cation, founded on a complete analysis, affirmation would not 
appear as an ultimate ground of knowledge or belief, for it is 
itself indebted to inference for all its efficacy. We believe 
testimony only where we have inferred that it is trustworthy. 
Every one is not aware of having made an inference in such 
a Case, because it is not every one that is capable of noting 
and analysing the operations of his own mind, even were it to 
occur to him to attempt it. A young Arab believes the Ku- 
rán on the testimony of his father, because he has observed 
during his own infancy that his father is a much better in- 
formed person than himself, and he has always found it safer 
to take his father's word on any point than to decide in 
opposition to it on the strength of his own experience. He 
therefore infers that his father's word is to be trusted in 
regard to the Kurán also, and he infers that what he finds 
written in it is true, because this follows of course from the 
belief that his father had given a true account of the matter. 
Now, if, forgetting or not perceiving the real foundation of 
his belief, the young Arab grows up under the habitual im- 
pression that the Kurán is in itself an authority standing in 
need of no process of inference, from matters extrinsic or 
intrinsic, for its establishment, then he must needs remain a 
Musalmán to the end of his days, though no one but a Musal- 
` mán will think that his notion is a right one. 
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« Ап efficient cause, not common to other effects, is called 
2 special cause." | 
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an Comm en 
“That ОЖ which there-wus antecedent non-existence is an 
effect.” № ~ 


~Fhia coincides with Mills proposition (Logic, V. I. p. 395), 


that “It са un. truth that every fact, which has a 
beginning, has cause.” 
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“Cause is of three kinds according to the distinction of 
intimate, non-intimate, and instrumental. That from which 
an intimately relative effect arises ij an intimate cause, as 
threads are of cloth, and the cloth itself of its own colour, &c. 
Where this intimate relation exists, that cause which is as- 
sociated in one and the same object with such effect or cause, 
is non-intimate. Thus the conjunction of the threads is the 
non-intimate cause of the cloth, and the colour of the threads ' 
that of the colour of the cloth. The cause which is distinct 
from both of these is the instrumental cause, as the weaver’s 
brush, the loom, &c. are of cloth. Among these three kinds 
of causes, that only which is not a universally concurrent 
cause or condition (of all effects, as God, time, place, &c. are) 
is called the instrumental cause.” 


Let us compare this view of causes with the view taken by 
the followers of Aristotle. In the opinion of these specula- 
tors four things were entitled to the name of cause; and 
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these were severally termed the material, the efficient, the 
formal, and the final. That out of which any thing is made, 
as the marble out of which a statue is made, they termed its 
material cause. "This corresponds to the samavdyi-kárana, or 
intimate causc, of the text. It is the ground of the possibility 
of a thing's coming into existence. The efficient cause was 
that in which resides the moving power requisite in order to ren- 
der the possible existence actual; as the sculptor. According 
to the Nyáya, the sculptor would be classed along with his 
chissels as onc among the several nimitta-kárana or efficient 
causes. The designation of karana, or instrumental cause, 
would belong to the chissel. The final cause of a thing, ac- 
cording to the Aristotelian view, is that very thing in its com- 
pleteness; as the statue when made. In modern language 
the final cause is synonymous with the purpose to which any 
object is supposed to contribute; thus the promotion of vege- 
tion may be regarded as the final cause of rain. This corres- 
ponds, to what the Naiyáyikas term prayojana, motive or pur- 
pose. The formal cause is that which must supervene to the 
matter, in order to give the thing its precise individual exis- 
tence as that thing and no other; as the shape which the 
sculptor communicates to the marble. This corresponds to 
the asamaváyi-kárana, or non-intimate cause, of the text, in- 
asmuch as it is concerned about the relative distribution of 
the particles of which the aggregate is made up. The word 
* form" is employed in a peculiar sense by Dacon to denote 
that in virtue of which a given quality resides in a given 
thing; as transparency in glass. “The [Daconian] form, 
then, (vide Preliminary Dissert. Enc. Brit. p. 459), differs in 
nothing from the cause; only we apply the word cause where 
it is an event or change that is the effect. When the effect 
or result is a permanent quality, we speak of the form or es- 
sence.” 


In modern philosophy the employment of the word causc 
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has been much simplified. We now speak of the marble as 
the material of the statue, not as its material cause. Again, 
in modern philosophy, the same view of form is taken as that 
taken by the Sánkhyas, who say “Cloth is not different 
from the threads of which itis woven, for it is made up 
of them ;” which, (vide Wilson's Sánkhya káriká, p. 88), is 
tantamount to Dr. Brown's declaration * that the form of a 
body is only another name for the relative position of the 
parts that constitute it; and that the forms of a body are 
nothing but the body itself." The term “final cause" is still 
current, but in the altered sense that we have already stated. 
The arguments for ‚the existence of a Deity, drawn from the 
observation of nature, have reference to final causes. Harvey 
was led to the discovery of the circulation of the blood by en- 
quiring into the final cause of, or purpose to be subserved by, 
the valves in the blood vessels. 


The scientific employment of the word cause in modern 
philosophy is founded on the familiar truth, (as stated by 
Mill,— Logic, V. 1. p. 397), “that invariability of succession 
is found by observation to obtain between every fact in nature 
and some other fact which has preceded it." Of two facts so 
related, that which precedes is termed the cause of the other. 
To prevent misconception, it is frequently termed the pAy- 
sical cause; the word physical serving .to signify that we are 
speaking merely of the invariable relation of succession ob- 
served in nature between the two facts, and not of any effi- 
ciency in the antecedent for the production of the consequent. 
'That efficiency we cannot well conceive to consist in any thing 
else than the fact, that the relations observed in nature are 
such as the Author of Nature has thought fit to establish 
among his works. The efficiency of a cause consists in its 
being God's will that it should be efficient. "This, in our opi- 
nion, is what is conveyed by the Musalmán expression mu- 
sabbib-ul-asbáb, usually rendered “The causer of causes ;" but 
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which, to our mind, rather expresses, “Who maketh causes to 
be efficiently such,” or “Who bestoweth on something that, 
in virtue of which it becomes a cause.” 


Let us see how the chain of cause and effect, in regard to the 
production of cloth, looks when we resolve the variously 
named causes of the Nyáya into the language of invariable 
antecedence and succession. In such a sequence we do 
not enumerate the matter of the cloth, because, as the matter is 
the ground of the possible existence of the thing, the existence 
of the cloth about which we are speaking implies the existence 
of the matter. When we speak of an effect, we speak of an 
event, not of a substance ; and the event of which we have to 
trace the chain of antecedents is the appearance of a certain 
amount of matter in the form of cloth. The event which in- 
variably precedes, and is invariably followed by, the appear- 
ance of cloth, is the suitable conjunction of threads. This, 
then, is the cause why cloth has made its appearance. "That 
conjunction itself was immediately preceded by the operation 
of the loom upon the threads properly disposed. This opera- 
tion, which always precedes the conjunction, and which, in 
regard to threads suitably disposed, is invariably followed by 
it, is the cause of the conjunction. The operation of the loom 
was consequent on the muscular exertions of the weaver, 
which invariably precede each movement of theloom. Again, 
the exertions of the weaver were consequent upon his desire 
to possess cloth, and this desire itself was consequent upon 
other considerations, which we need not at present enquire 
further into. Thus we find that the different kinds of causes 


| enumerated. by Aristotle and the Naiydyikas may be resolved 
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into similar sequences, differfag only in regard to the distance 


of each link in the chain from the ultimate effect dependent 
upon it. 
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“The cause of perceptien—is sensation; Li knowledge pro- 
NT -duced by the confunetion of an organ of sense and its pA 

is sensation. It is of two kinds, where it does not ‘äümit-of- 
an alternative, and where it does. 'The knowledge which 
does not admit of an alternative is that which involves no 
specification, as in the simple cognition that ‘ this F. some- 
thing that exists.“ The knowledge which admits-of an al- 
ternative is that which includes a specification, as This is 
Dittha’, ‘This is a brdhman,’ “this is black.“ | 


The opinion here expressed, that sensation is produced by 
the conjunction of the object and the sense, is borne out of 
modern enquiry, which tends to go still further, and to regard 
with approval what Sir W. Hamilton terms the shrewd ob- 
servation of Democritus, that “all the scnscs are only modi- 
fications of touch." [Reid’s collected works, p. 104]. 
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“The relative proximity of a sense and its object, which is 
the cause of perception, is of six kinds, (1.) conjunction, (2.) 
intimate union with that which is in conjunction, (8.) intimate 
union with what is intimately united with that which is in 
conjunction, (4.) intimate union, (5.) intimate union with that 
which is intimately united, and (6.) the connection which arises 
from the relation between that which qualifies and the thing 
qualified. For example, when a jar is perceived by the eye, 
there is (between the sense and the object) the proximity of 
conjunction. In the perception of the colour of the jar, there 
is the proximity of intimate union with that which is in con- 
junction, because the colour is intimately united with the jar, 
which is in conjunction with the sense of vision. In the 
perception of the fact that colour generally is present, there 
is the proximity of intimate union with what is intimately 
united with that which is in conjunction, because the generic 
property of being coloured is inherent in the particular colour 
which is intimately united with the jar which is in conjunc- 
tion with the sense of vision. In the perception of sound by 
the organ of hearing, there is the proximity of intimate 
union, because the organ of hearing consists of the ether 
which resides in the cavity of the ear, and sound is a quality 
of ether, and there is intimate union between a quality and 
that of which it is the quality. In the perception of the 
nature of sound (in a given sound uf which we are cognizant) 
the proximity is that of intimate union with what is intimately 
united, because the nature of sound is inherent in sound 
which is intimately united with the organ of hearing. In 
the perception of nonexistence, the proximity is dependent 
on the relation between a distinctive quality and that which 
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is so distinguished, because when the ground is (perceived to 
be) possessed of the nonexistence of a jar, the nonexistence 
of a jar distinguishes the ground which is in conjunction 
with the organ of vision.” 


« Knowledge produced by these six kinds of proximity is 
perception. Its instrumental cause is sense. Therefore it 


1s-elear that sense із the auth arity for perception.” 
* So much for the chapter on Sense.” 


The doctrine here laid down respecting the nature of the 
proximity between the senses and tlicir supposed objects, is 
a corollary to the doctrine of material and formal causes, 
which, as we have already shown, has been superseded in 
modern speculation by the simpler view of invariable se- 
quence. 


Instead of saying that we perceive the jar immediately, 
and itscolour as inherent in it, modern philosophers hold 
that the eye takes cognizance of nothing but the colour, 
which is due to the reflected rays coming to the eye from the 
object ; and from the sensation of a coloured form we infer 
that there is a jar, just as the sparrows inferred that there 
was a bunch of grapes in the picture of the Greek artist. Our 
interpretation of a sign may be right or wrong, but the only 
sign conveyed to the mind by vision is that of coloured form. 
Again, we do not now say that the sense of vision takes cog- 
nizance of the generic quality of colour as residing in any 
particular colour, for we hold that the term colour, generical- 
ly, is nothing else than a contrivance of language for the pur- 
pose partly of economizing words, and, more particularly, of 
furnishing general propositions, without which we could not 
reason. 

The hypothesis of ether in the ear has been rendered un- 


necessary by the observation, that the vibrations of the ear 
occasioned by a sonnding body, are communicated to the 
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tympanum or drum of the ear, which communicates with the” 


auditory nerve, an offshoot of the brain beyond which we 
can trace the phenomenon no further—the way in which the 
matter of the nerves communicates with the immaterial prin- 


ciple of conciousness being one of the mysteries which re- . 


main with the Creator. 


The subtleties about the proximity between sense and 
non-existence were necessary, to give completeness to the 
system, m which non-existence plays an active part. 


saying that sense, is the айй for perception,” 
the mexqing appears to be, ‘that, if we incline to doubt the 
ur senses, no pets can be given why we > ought 


We now come to the chapter 


ON INFERENCE. 
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Мы with the‘ knowledge“ that the cáse in RÍA ГА; опе to 
. For example, the knowledge that ‘this 


hill is characterised by smoke, which is always attended by 


fire,’ is + —ógical'-antecedent, the knowledge produced from 


which, viz. that “the hill is fiery,’ is an inference. The-gene—. 


8 -4 N 


of one given thing with some other, as in the 
ever there is smoke there is fire.’ By the 
iple to the case in question, is meant, 
. the fact that there belongs e hill, or the like, the charac- 
ter which is thus invariably acco ied.” 


In order that we may be enabled to trace the analogy 
which, disguised by differences arising from diversity in the 
point of view, or in the form of expression adopted, must yet 
necessarily exist between any two processes of reasoning, nei- 


W 


a eae 
— 


ther of which is unsound, let us examine severally the terms 


in the foregoing passage, which we have rendered, as nearly 
as we could, by equivalents borrowed from the logic of Eu- 
rope. 


The first formal difference that requires to be noticed is the 
fact, that whilst the European logic employs a phraseology 
founded on classification, the Nyáya goes to work with the 
terms on which the classification is based. The former infers 
that kings are mortal because kings are men, a class of beings 
who are mortal. The latter arrives at the same inference by 
means of the consideration that mortality is inherent in hu- 
manity and humanity in kings. 


The process of inference (anumána) is rightly distinguished 
by a separate name from the inference or conclusion (anumiti), 
the knowledge resulting from the process. This knowledge 
is said to be deduced from parámarsa, which we have rendered 
“the knowledge of a logical antecedent." This, though 
viewed by the Naiyáyikas as the one indivisible antecedent of 
an inference, contains in reality the two premises which belong 
to the Aristotelian deductive syllogism. In the antecedent 
instanced in the text, there are wrapt up in one the major 
premiss “all things that smoke are fiery,” and the minor 
premiss, “this hill is smoking.” The reason for preferring to 
regard these as two inseparable parts of a single statement ap- 
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pears to be this, that it is only when simultaneously present 
to the mind that the premises suggest the inference. 


"The term which we have rendered “invariable concomitan- 
cy” is vyápti—“ pervading inherence.” In regard to the 
import of a proposition which the logic of Europe calls a 
Universal Affirmative, such as “All men are mortal,” the 
Naiyáyika would say that there is pervading inherence, 
(vyápti) of mortality in humanity—and he would state the 
proposition thus, * where there is humanity, there is morta- 
lity.”” In a universal affirmative the predicate or major term 
connotes the * pervader” (vyápaka) or invariable concomitant 
of the characteristic connoted by the subject or minor term, 
which is “pervaded” (vyápya) by it. The term paksha 
means the subject or minor term of the conclusion; and 
paksha-dharmmatá, the word in our text, means the possession 
of the character which entitles its possessor to be the sub- 
ject of the conclusion—the condition of a mountain, for in- 
_ stance, in so far as the vydpya, or characteristic connoted by 
the subject of the major premiss, (viz. smoke“), belongs to 
the mountain which is thereby entitled to be the subject of 
the conclusion. 
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“Fhe process of Inference ів of two kinds, for one's self, 
and for another. That which is for one's self is the cause of 
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a private conclusion in one’s own mind. For example, hav- 
ing repeatedly and personally observed, in the case of culi- 
nary hearths and the like, that where there is smoke there is 
fire, having assumed that the concomitancy is invariable, 
having gone near a mountain, and being doubtful as to whe- 
ther there is fire in it, having seen smoke on the mountain, 
a man recollects the invariable concomitancy of fire where 
there is smoke. Then the knowledge arises that “this moun- 
tain is characterised by smoke, which is invariably attended . 
by fire) This is called linga-pardmarsa, which means such 
recognition of a sign as leads to inference. Thence is pro- 
duced the knowledge that the “mountain is fiery,’ which is 
the conclusion (anumiti). Tlis is the process of inference for 
one's self.” 
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“ But, after having, to the satisfaction of his own mind, 
inferred fire from smoke, when one makes use of tlıe five- 
membered form of exposition for the instruction of another, 
then is the process one of inference for the sake of. another. 
For example, (1. The mountain is Шегу; (2.) because it 
smokes ; (3.) whatever smokes is fiery, as a culinary hearth ; 
(4.) and this does so; (5.) therefore it is fiery as aforesaid. 
In consequence of the token here rendered, the other also 
admits that there is fire.” 
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“The five members of this syllogism are severally named : 
(1.) the proposition, (2.) the reason, (3.) the example, (4.) the 
application, and (5.) the conclusion. “The mountain is fiery’ 
is the proposition; “because of its being smoky” is the rea. 
son; ‘whatever is smoky, &c.’ is the example; “and so this 
mountain is’ is the application ; “therefore the mountain is 
fiery’ is the conclusion.” 


The five-membered argument has been the object somé: 
times of undeserved censure, and sometimes of commendation 
equally undeserved. When it is commended, at the expense 
of the Aristotelian syllogism, on the allegation (see a quota- 
tion in Sir G. Haughton’s Prodromus, p. 215) “that it exhibits 
amore natural mode of reasoning than is compatible with 
the compressed limits of the syllogism, and that its conclu- 
sion is as convincing as that of the syllogism,” the commén- 
dation is based simply on a misconception of the syllogism 
thus disparaged. On the other hand, when it is censured as 
“a rude form of the syllogism,” the censure is unfair, because 
what corresponds to the syllogism is the two-membered ex; 
pression, which, we have already seen, comprises neither more 
nor less than the syllogism does; whereas the form now une 
der considcration is proposed as the most convenient for 
communicating our convictions to others. Being a matter 
of: exposition, it is therefore a question of Rhetoric whether 
the form be or be not the most convenient in which to 
arrange our propositions, our proofs, and our illustrations. 
The five-membered expression, so far as its arrangement is 
concerned, is a summary of Kandda’s views in regard to 
Rhetoric, “an offshoot from Logic,” (see Whately’s Elements 
of Rhetorid, page 6), and to which, after “the ascertainment 
of the truth by investigation,” belongs “the establishment 
of it to the satisfaction of another.”  Disregarding what is 
called rbhetorical artifice, which, in his system, would have 
been out of place, as it would have been out of place in Eu- 
clid’s Elements of Geometry, шы directs his rhetorician to 
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commence, as Euclid does, by stating the proposition to be 
proved. The reason is next to be alleged, and then instances 
are to be cited in order to show that the reason is sufficient 
to establish the fact in regard to all cases of a certain given 
character. The auditor is then to be reminded that there is 
no dispute that the case in question is of the given character, 
and the oration winds up with the reintroduction of the ori- 
ginal proposition in the new character of an established con- 
clusion, just as Euclid’s argument winds up by reintroducing 
the triumphant proposition with a flourish of trumpets in the 
shape of a Quod erat demonstrandum." 


Thus, rhetorically considered, the five-membered expression 
is a very suitable framework for a straight-forward argumen- 
tative speech, making no appeal to the passions, and not he- 
sitating to table, without exordium, the proposition which it 
proceeds to establish. 


Logically considered, the five-membered expression is a 
combination of the Inductive with the Deductive syllogism. 
. It aims at laying before an auditor, for his conviction, an ex- 
position, conjointly, of the two separate processes which are 
described as having previously led to the conviction of the 
speaker himself. With this vie l the stances which led the 
speaker to an inductive gener ation are irected to be cited, 
for the satisfaction of the auditor, in the third division of the 
rhetorical address —from which circumstance it has so hap- 
pened that those who suppose the intended function of the 
model oration and of the Aristotelic syllogism to be identical, 
have come either to regard the oration as an illogical mon- 
strosity, or else to fancy that it is a great improvement upon 
the syllogism. The former misconception is that of those 
who, like Ritter, (“ History of Ancient Philosophy,” Vol. 4. p. 
365), were familiarly conversant with the logic of the schools. 
The other misconception was to be looked for in the case of 
those whose notions of the logic of the schools were derived 
from Locke and Dugald Stewart. 
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ilst Kanáda in his rhetorical section, gives the frame- 
work for a set harangue, to bc delivered without interruption, 
Gautarka supposes an opponcnt, and a chairman, or Speaker 
of the House. In his first aphorism, (sce thc * Logical Ap- 
horisms 6f Gotama,” published in Calcutta, p. 2; Colebrooke's 
Essay, p. 265; or Ward's “View, &c. of the Hindoos,” v. 4, 
p. 239,) He sketches, by an enumeration of the sixteen topics 
following, what may be regarded as “the natural history of a 
debate.” | What is to be admitted as proof (pramäna) having 
termined, and the subject of discussion (prameya) 

mooted, the impartial chairman, not having yet 
guments, is in a state of doubt (sansaya), both as 
he fact of the matter, and also as to there being 


form of the |five-membered discourse, and trying to show its 
insufficiency.| Tho first speaker makes a refutation (tarka) of 
these objections, and thus furnishes confirmation (nirnaya) of 
his own position. The objector, who, being, by hypothesis, 
in the wrong, is of course obstinate, begs that a fair discus- 
sion (váda) may be allowed; and he procceds to offer a wrang- 
ling rejoindey (jalpa) ; aud, in default of better arguments, 
he brings forward cavils (vitanda), fallacics (hetwábhása), am- 
biguous exprtssions, and such-like disingenuous artifices 
(chhala). By these unworthy proceedings he lays himself 
open to the chnfutation (74) to which a reasoner is liable 
who evidently cpntradicts himself, and, the assembly being 
nolonger disposed to listen to him, he is voted a nuisance, 
and finds himsclf\in the predicament of being rebuked (nigra- 
ha-sthäna) by the president, who puts him down, and declares 
that * thc Ayes have it.” 
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Kandda’s six categories belong, in the foregoing enumera- 
tion of topics, to the head of prameya—things, the existence 
of which is to be proved. 


The point, in the course of analysing the reasoning pro- 
cess, at which the logic of India came to a halt, whilst that of 
Europe made an important step in advance, was that at which 
the sagacious mind of Aristotle discerned that whilst the pro- 
cess of induction, in all save those barren cases where every 
one of the individuals is included in the enumeration, must fall 
short of demonstrative certainty, the subsequent process of de- 
duction could be placed on a basis as stable as that of Mathema- 
tical science. It would be superfluous here to dwell upon the 
scientific beauty of Aristotle’s analysis of the reasoning process. 
Its scientific beauty, and also its practical utility, are well 
known to the intelligent readers of Whately and DeMorgan ; 
and are hidden in deepest darkness from those who, on this 
point, follow Locke and misunderstand Bacon. It is not ex- 
actly fair to say with Ritter (“ History of Philosophy,” Vol. 
IV. p. 865,) that, two of the five members of Kandda’s argu- 
ment “are manifestly superfluous, while, by the introduction 
of an example in the third, the universality of the conclusion 
is vitiated :’—for, аз we have shown, the citation of the ex- 
ample is designed, as a matter of rhetorical convenience, to 
bring to the recollection of the hearer examples, in regard to 
which all parties are unanimous, and which are such as should 
constrain him to admit the universality of the principle from 
which the conclusion follows. The short-coming of the Nai- 
yáyikas consists in their having failed to perceive that the as- 
certainment of “ pervading inherence” (vyapti), that is to say 
the process of Induction, and the subsequent process of De- 
duction are two processes as advantageously susceptible. of 
entirely separate consideration as the question of accuracy in 
the statement of an account and the question of accuracy in 
its summation—the latter being in every case a question ca- 
pable of demonstrative solution, and therefore conveniently 
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disposeable of at the outset, leaving the remainder of the en- 
quiry, if any further enquiry be found necessary, all the more 
easy to be disposed of. That the Naiyáyikas failed to per- 
ccive this, is less strange than that it should have becn for- 
gotten again in Europe, as it so generally was till very rc- 
cently. No one is perhaps more perfectly aware of the real 
import of the distinction here adverted to than Mr. J. S. 
Mill; and it is therefore matter of regret that he should 
have thought proper to write of the syllogism, in his * Sys- 
tcm of Logic,” in a sort of disparaging tone, which is calcu- 
lated to perpetuate misconception just in proportion to the 
great merit of the rest of his work. No doubt, it will have 
this effect only on his superficial readers; but superficial 
readers constitute a numerous and influential body, whom it 
is of great importance not to mislead. 
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e belief of the conclusion EN follows the com- 
bined a ension of the two propositions involved in the 
logical datum (2 arsa), and therefore stands to it in the re- 
lation of an effect to its Cause. 
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Tt kt соу 
“A „characteris stie token (linga) i ig, of tl three е sorts, (1.) that 
which dé er 
(anwaya-vyalircki) ; (2.) that which es: 
€ , (Egwalánwayi) ; and (3.) that which has-zeference 
А. t (kewalavyatireki). The first is that token 
Ты which із possessed of pervading inherence (vyápti) both in res- 
fe E y "pect of its association (with the thing which it betokens), a and 
\ \its absence (when the thing it betokens is absent), as, for 
example, smokiness when fire is to be proved. When it is said, 
бей о isch smoke > there is is fire, as on a culinary hearth,’ 
wd have a . When it is said “where fire 
is not, there smoke „also 1 is not, as in a great deep lake,’ we 
ee 6 "The second is that token which 
“> has no negative instance, as when it is said “the jar із namea- 
“ж ble because it is provable, as cloth is,’ there is no instance 
E of nameableness or of provablness being present where the 
ү ш | other is absent, because every thing) is both provable and 
J nameable. The third is that token ih regard to which we 
x can reason only from its invariable absence. For example, 
(we might argue as follows) :— 
<“ (1.) Earth is different from these (other elements): 
« (2.) Because it is odorous 
<“ (3.) Nothing that is, А етеш from these (other 
elements) is odorous—as water, (for example, 
is not odorous) : 
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* (4.) But this (earth) is not inodorous :— 

* (5.) Therefore it is not like the other elements :— 
but if (in the third member of the argument) we had argued 
(affirmatively) that “what possesses odour is different from 
the other eleménts, we should have had no example to cite in 
confirmation, seeing that of earth alone can that property be 
asserted." 


Into this superfluous subtilty the Naiyayikas would seem to 
have been led by their giving so much greater prominence to 
the Rhetoric than to the Logic of their system. Such an ar- 
gument as that just quoted goes far to justify the disparaging 
estimate of Hindú Logic entertained in Europe. Throwing aside 
the needlessly assumed necessity for the citation of an exam- 
ple in every argument, propounded to another, and waiving 
all dispute about the truth of the premises, the argument 
could be easily enough stated with a universal affirmative 


premiss—thus— 


“ (J.) Whatever is odorous differs fiim the a 
(inodorous) elements: LT ph 
“ (2.) Earth is odorous: N, ! y x 


« (3.) Therefore Earth differs from the others. » 2 
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“That whose possession of the property in question is 
doubtful is called the subject (paksha) ; as the mountain, 
when the fact of its smoking is assigned as the reason (for in- 
ferring the presence of fire). That which certainly possesses 
the property in question is ealled an instance on the same 
side (sapaksha) ; as the culinary hearth, in the same example. 
That which is certainly devoid of the property in question is 
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called an instance on the opposite side (vipaksha) ; as the 
great deep lake, in the same example.” 


The sapaksha corresponds to Bacon's instantie convenientes 
* quie in eadem natura conveniunt, per materias licet dissi- 
milimas.” The vipaksha corresponds to the instantiæ “que 
natura data privantur.”—(Organum, Lib. 2, Aph. XI and 
XI). 


OF FALLACIES. 


EU EU SICA 
` “The five that merely present the appearance of a reason 
(hetwábhása), are (1.) that which goes astray,, (2.) that which 
| ДЕ 
would prove the contradictory, (3.) that t 
strong argument on the other side, (4.) the inconclusive, 
and (5.) the futile,” 
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«The alleged reason which goes astray (savyabhichdra), is 
that which may have a conclusion other (than the one want- 
ed). Itis of three kinds—(1.) What would prove too much 
(sádhárana) ; (2.) what belongs to попе besides the individual 
(asádhárana); and (3.) the non-exclusive (anupasanhári). 
The fallacy falls under the first head, when that which is al- 
leged as the proof may be present whilst that which is to be 
proved is absent :—as for instance, if one should say, “The 
mountain is fiery, because the existence of. ће mountain is 
vapable of proof,’ (the reason assigned would be liable to this 
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objection) because the-capability. of having рына = proved 

belongs (equally) to a lake, which is characterised by the ab- 


sence of fire.” 


The result of this, translated into the language of Eu- 
ropean logic, is, that in such a case an opponent would deny 


the major,—viz. that “АП that is demonstrable is fiery." 


There, therefore, is a question, not of formal logic, but of fact 
—a question to be determined by inductive investigation. X 
HUARTE SATA: 1 AUT Weer (ата: 
RARA was t fat frere rer 
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ii тірі retended reason) which applies” neither (о. аг 
instance} nor dissimilar ones, is one devoid of community (asá- 


` dhárana). As, when one says ‘Sound is eternal, for it has 


the nature of sound.“ Now the nature of sound resides -in 
sound alone, and is nothing else, whether eternal or uneter- 
nal. 3) 


This fallacy consists in what we should call.the attempt to 
prove the a by каш it. “It is so — C hy?“ 
— because it is so.’ | 
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“The pretended argument, which can bring an example 
neither in support or in opposition, is non-exclusive (anupa- 
sanhärt). For example—should one say, ‘Every thing is 


uneternal, because it is capable of propf’—there would be 


no example to cite, because “every thing’ (leaving nothing 
ovér) is the subject of the conclusion." 
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“A reason proving the reverse (viruddha), is that which 
invariably attends the absence of what is to be proved. For 
example—suppose one should say, ‘sound is eternal because 
it is created. (We should reject his argument at once) be- 
cause the fact of having been created implies non-eternity— 
the negation of being eternal." ) 


In this case, as before, the major is denied, viz.—that “ eve- 
ry thing created is eternal.” Whether sound be created or 
uncreated is & disputed point among Indian philosophers—the 
grammarians, of course, taking the side in the dispute which 
tends most to exalt the subject-matter of their own science. 
Mr. Babbage assigus to sound an eternity of a different kind 
from that contemplated by the Hindú sages, for he argues, 
that the undulations, on which sound depends, being once pro- 
duced can never be absolutely annihilated; though, through 
excessive diffusion, the force becomes so diminished that our 
dull organs are not affected by it. Were it not, for this, we 
might still hear the echoes of Cicero’ eloquence haunting 
the Roman forum. 


aratairaa yaani чча aña: | AIT ART 
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“А counterbalanced reason (satpratipaksha) is that along 
with which there exists another reason, which establishes the 
non-existence of whatis to be proved. As if one should argue, 
€ Sound is eternal, because it is audible, as the nature of sound 
is (by both parties admitted to be),’ (it might be argued, with 
equal force on the other side, that) Sound is non-eternal, be- 
cause it is a product, as a jar is.’ ” 


Wherever there appears to be an equiponderance of argu- 
ments, the case is one for further enquiry. As for the ex- 
ample in the the text, a Buddhist would dispose of it by deny- 
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ing that any thing exists in reality corresponding to the term 
sabdatwa, “ the abstract nature of sound." Granting that 
there were such a tbing, and that it were eternal as here 
assumed, there is a fallacy of equivocation in the attribution 
to it of the terms“ audibleness," and * eternity.” 


The term Sabdatwa is audible, like other words, only in the 
sense of what is called in the Logic of the schools its supposi- 
tio materialis (the anukarana of the Sanskrit Grammarians) 
—in so far as it is a pronounceable collection of vowels and 
consonants; but it is held to be eternal in quite a different 
sense—in the sense of its being an abstract entity—in which 
sense it is no more audible than is the abstract nature of a 
jar, or any other kindred pseudo-Platonic Universal. 


ña af: GENT Amar 
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“ThefsHacy of inconeltsivness is threefold—(1.) where there 
is not established the existénce oftany such locality as that 
where the property is alleged to reside (dsraydsiddha ;) (2. À 


where the 3] 
the-expressien (swarúpásiddha) ; and (3.) erg ГРАНИ 


of concomitancy is not esteblished (vyápyatwásiddha). 2 
тата wet TT TM1 эг т! 
IAEA | эя MAARATA: WU TIERE | 


<< (As an example of) the fallacy of non-existent locality, 
(suppose that one argues), ‘ The sky-lotus is fragrant, because 
the nature of a lotus resides in it, as in the lotuses of the 
lake’—here the sky-lotus is (alleged as) the locality (of the 
nature of a lotus), and in fact it (the sky-lotus) does not 
exist.” 


Mr. Mill, (Logic, vol. 1, p. 200), treating of the nature of 
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Definition, has the following remarks, which noticeably il- 
lustrate the case in hand. 


He says :— 


“ Let this, for instance, be our definition; A dragon is a 
serpent breathing flame. This proposition, considered only 
as a definition, is indisputably correct. A dragon ts a serpent 
breathing flame: the word means that. The tacit assump- 
tion, indeed, (if there: were any such understood assertion,) 
of the existence of an object with properties corresponding to 
the definition, would, in the present instance, be false. Out 
of this definition we may carve the premises of the HONE 
syllogism :— 

* A dragon is a thing which breathes flame. 
But a dragon is a serpent ; 
From which the conclusion is 
Therefore some serpent or serpents breathe flame:“ 

* An unexceptionable syllogism, in the first mode of the 
third figure, in which both premises are true, and yet the 
conclusion false ; which every logician knows to be an absur- 
dity. The conclusion being false, and the syllogism correct, 
the premises cannot be true. But the premises, considered 
as parts of a definition, are true: there is no possibility of 
controverting them. Therefore, the premises considered as 


parts of a definition cannot be the real ones. The real pre- 
mises must be: 


“A dragon is a really existing thing which breathes 
flame :— 


“ A dragon is a really existing serpent : 
“Which implied premises being false, the falsity of the 
conclusion presents no absurdity.” 
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“ As (an example of) an argument evidently-¿nconclusive, 
· (suppose one were to argue), * Sound is a quality, because it 
is visible'—here (every one would perceive at once, that) visi- 
bility does not reside in sound, for sound is recognised by 
the hearing (not by vision). 


This is the case of notorious falsehood in the minor prc- 
miss, y | 


IMA AMAT: TAT afa 474 
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* A reason, when there is an indispensable condition, is 
faulty as regards comprehensiveness. Such an indispensable 
condition (upádhi) is what always attends the property to 
be established, but does not always attend what ís brought 
forward in proof.” | 


What follows is intended to elucidate the terms of this de- 
finition. 


чпачатат а таи аи (пат (та TAT” 
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te Invariable attendance on the property to bc established 
(sádhya-vydpakatwa) consists in the not being the counter- 
part (apratiyogitwa) of the absolute non-existence (atyantá- 
bháva) attendant on (samánádhikarana) that which is to be 
proved. Non-invariable attendance on what is brought for- 
ward in proof (sddhandvydpakaiwa) consists in the being the 
counterpart (pratiyogitwa) of the non-existence which resides 
in the proof.” 


, 


The Naiydyikas glory in this bewildering style of elucida- 


tion. In the present instance the question was this“ in what 


consists such invariable attendance as that of wet fuel on 
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smoke?" In order that the answer might be sufficiently 
adorned with obscurity, the term Non-existence, the great 
ally in the mystification of language, is called into council ; 
and it is determined that, so far as concerns the production 
of smoke, there is the non-existence of every thing that is not 
required for its production. For example, jars are not indis- 
pensable, nor elephants, nor astronomical calculations, nor an 
indefinite number of other things, the non-existence of all of 
which is compatible with the production of smoke. The 
counterpart (pratiyogi) of the non-existence of any thing be- 
ing the thing itself, and the counterparts of all the non-exis- 
tences compatible with the production of smoke being all 
those things that are not indispensable for its production, it 
follows that the characteristic of the indispensable is its being 
something different from all these—or, as our author express- 
esit, its not being the counterpart of any of these non- 
existences. Such, in the case of smoke, is the part performed 
by wet fuel, which is not the counterpart of the non-existence 
of jars, &c. but is the counterpart of the non-existence of it- 
self——a non-existence which is not compatible with the pro- 
duction of smoke. 


The second definition is the converse of this. 

q spare че тия ET anfa: | 
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<“ (Suppose it to be argued that), The mountain must smoke, 


because it is fiery'—in this case the contact of wet fuel is an 
indispensable condition. For “wherever there is smoke, there 
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there is the conjunction of wet fuel’—so that we have here 
invariable attendance on what is to be proved (sádhyavyápa- 
katá). But it is not true that ‘wherever there is fire, there 
there is conjunction of wet fuel’—for there is no conjunction 
of wet fuel in the case of an (ignited) iron ball—so we have 
here non-invariable attendance on the proof (sádhanávyápa- 
katá). As there is thus its invariable attendance on what is 
to be proved, the contact of wet fuel is an indispensable con- 
dition for the sufficiency of the reason alleged. As it would 
require this additional condition (in order to prove that smoke 
must be present), fieriness (in the argument before us) is faul- 
ty as regards comprehensiveness." 


An argument proposed in the form “ The mountain is fie- 
ry :—therefore it must smoke," is called an Enthymeme—be- 
cause, only one of the premises being expressed, the other is 
regarded as remaining in the mind (en thymo) of the reason- 
er. Inthe case of a fallacy propounded as an Enthymeme 
[sce Whately's Logic, Book 3, $ 1.] it is impossible to 
tell whether the fallacy is in the form or in the matter. For 
example, the suppressed premiss in the present case may be 
either “Some things when ignited are smoky," or “All 
things where ignited arc smoky.” On the former alterna- 
tive, the fallacy is^the formal one of undistributed middle; 
on the other alternative, the major premiss is false, as proved 
in the text by the instance of the ignited iron ball. The 
Nydya, which takes no notice of formal fallacies, assumes that 
the suppressed premiss is in the form in which, if its truth 
were conceded, it would really establish the point in question : 
for example— 


“Whatever is ignited smokes ; 
“ The hill is ignited ; 
“ Therefore it smokes.” 


The instance of the ignited iron ball enables us merely to 
deny the Major premiss of this syllogism. It is not unfre- 
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quently useful, however, to know not merely that something 
is wrong, but to know how far it is wrong—or what amount 
of correction would make it right. With this view the case 
may be regarded as falling under‘the head of the procedure 
“adicto secundum quid ad dictum simpliciter," that is to 
say “from an assertion with a qualifying condition, to the 
same assertion without the qualification." Thus, if we con- 
cede to the Naiyáyika his theory of smoke, we may say with 
him that “Whatever is ignited—provided there is the con- 
junction of wet fuel—smokes"—from which, however, we 
cannot go on to infer that the hill being simply ignited, 
smokes. There the reason (fieriness) is * secundum quid” 
(sopddhika) in the major premiss, and the fallacy consists in 
the dropping of the quid” (upddhi) in the minor. 
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“An argument is futile (bádkita) when the reverse of 
what it secks to prove is established for certain by another 
proof. For example (it may be argued that), ‘Fire is cold, 
because it is a substance'. There coldness is to be proved; 


and its opposite, warmth, is apprehended by the very sense 
of touch. Hence the argument is futile. 


“Thus has Inference been expounded.” 


Our text-book now proceeds to treat ot 


COMPARISON. 
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Comparison (upamána) is the cause of an inference from 
similarity (upamiti). Such an inference consists in the know- "4 
ledge of the relation between a name and the thing so named. 
түр. repollection of the рир ort y a statement of resemblance 2) 


For example—a person not . i 


knowing what is meant by the word gavaya (Bos gavaeus), 
having heard from some inhabitant of the forest that a gavaya 
is like a cow, goes to the forest. Remembering the purport , 


of what he has been told, he sees a body like that of a cow. a " 


Then this inference from similarity arises (in his mind), that 
‘this is what is meant by the word gava a. 


‘Thus has comparison been expounded.” | 


Our text-book now proceeds to treat of 


TESTIMONY. 
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“A word (or right assertion) is the speech of one worthy 
· (of confidence). One worthy, is a speaker of the truth. A 
speech (or sentence) is a collection of significant sounds ; as, 
for example, Bring the cow.“ A significant sound (рада) ~ 
is that which is possessed of power (to conyey a meaning). | 


Such power consists-in its being-the-will-of-God,orima-eon- \ |у 
G "o 
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vention’s being made, That “Such and such a meaning is to 


be understood from such and such a word? ^d 


ee rt xt qaem ff Tage: | 

“The cause of a sentence’s being significant, (is the pre- 
sence of) mutual correspondence, compatibility, and juxtapo- 
sition (of the words). » “ейін. 9 


+ These three requisites are explained as follows :— 
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“Mutual correspondence (ákánkshá) means the reverse of 
a disposition to indicate any other than the intended con- 
nexion of one word with another. Compatibility (yogyatá) 
consists in (a word’s) not rendering futile the sense (of the 
sentence). Juxtaposition (sannidhi) consists in the enun- 
ciation of the words without a (long) pause between eac 


Examples of deficiency in each of these respects here fol- 
low :— 
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“A collection of words devoid of mutual 2 
Ес. is no valid sentence—for example cow, horse, man, ele- 


phant, gives no information, the words having nd reference 


one H another." uch lor no en] | Y 


The word dkánkshá literally means “ desiring, or looking 
for” In the sentence “ Devadatto gráman gachchhati,” 
* Devadatta goes to the village"—the first word is in the no- 
minative case, a form which, as it belongs to an agent, looks 
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for another word denoting action. The word denoting action, 
the third in the sentence, looks for some object of the action. 
This it finds in the second word, which, being in the objectivo 
case, was looking out for the verb. Each word in such a sen- 
tence finds every other kind of word which it requires. This, 
however, is not sufficient to ensure a sentence's being fault- 
less, as our textbook goes on to show. | 


area а я mui RARA i on и 


— 


The expression “Не should irrigate with fire’ is no valid ya 


sentenee, for there is no compatibility (between fire and irri- 2 
gation).” # | 


т ant maca madeira я 
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“The words * Bring—the—cow’—not pronounced close to- оу 
gether but 1 with ap jnteryal, of 29 three hours between . Ve. 
each, c 2, from the absence of (the 
requisite} closeness of)juxtaposition.” 


ara RR Her ramp: Rates 
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* Cer Mine 
“ Speech is of two kinds, sacred (vaidika), and temporal or 
profane (laukika). The former, being uttered by God, is all 
authoritative : but the latter, only if uttered by one who de- 
serves confidence, is authoritative ; ‚Otherwise-it 18 not so.” 


Who “ deserves confidence,” is a question which our text- 
book does not enter upon. 
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“Thus has been explained what constitutes correct know- 


sedge.” 
чгазтатаччбачч: ANa TIARAA | 
“Incorrect knowledge is of three sorts, according to the 


division of doubt, mistake, and (such opinion as is open to) 


reductio ad absurdum." \ | | | | 
ren, 


RA fragari free | qu: | 
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“The recognition, in one thing possessing a certain nature, 
of several heterogeneous natures as characterising it, is doubt 
(sansaya). For example “a post, or a шап)?” 


The object is supposed to be seen from a distance, or when 
there is little light; and, whilst we have not made up our 
mind that it is not a post, ¿Qu that it is not a man, we continue 


to associate both atures with it, and this constitutes doubt. 


fiar faaan ayı ga xsrafafa i 


* Apprehending falsely is mistake (viparyaya). For exam- 
ple, in the case of mother о” pearl, the idea that this is silver.” 


аттатат AMARME AT fF EA WT 
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“ Reductio ad absurdum (tarka) consists in establishing the 
pervader (here supposed to be denied) through the allega- 
tion of the pervaded (here supposed to be granted). For 
example, “If there were not fire (which you deny), then 
there would not be smoke (which you admit there is).“ 
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On the three kinds of wrong notion it may be remarked, 
that the first, or doubt, ceases when one of the conflicting 
natures excludes the rest; the result, however, may still be a 
wrong notion of the second kind, or a mistake ; for our doubt 
ceases when we become sure that a given object is a man, 
though in reality it be a post. Mistake ceases, when, by more 
careful examination or by other means, an apprehension of 
the real nature of the thing displaces the erroneous appre- 
hension. The third kind of error is that where no further 
examination is required, the want of logical perspicacity 
being all that prevents the individual from perceiving that 
the opinion which he entertains is inconsistent with admitted 
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“Memory also is of two kinds, correct and incorrect. 
Correct memory is that which arises from correct knowledge. 
Incorrect memory is that which arises from incorrect know- 


ledge.” 


Our text book, of which a considerable space has been 
occupied with the quality of Intellect, now goes on to the 
remaining qualities, pleasure, pain, &c. 


ERE EE UE EE 
* What all perceive to be agreeable, is pleasure (sukha); 
what appears disagreeable, is pain (dukha).” 
TU чта: Mt An: 1 AA иза: | 


“ Desire (ichchhá) means wishing. Aversion (dwesha) 
means disliking. Effort ( prayatna) means action.” 


f 
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* Virtue, or merit, (dharma) arises from the performance 
of what is enjoined: but vice, or demerit кишш) from 
the performance of what is forbidden.” 


FRA SATA та (а та! | 


“The eight dualities, beginning- with Intellect, are dis- 
tinctive of Soul alone.” 


Near fran AN fa Fr à 
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* Intellect, desire, and effort, are of two kinds, eternal 
and transient; eternal in God, transient in mortals.” 
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elj- he 
(А quel y H E (sanskára) is of three kinds, momentum, imagi- 
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nation, and elasticity. Momentum (vega) resides in the 
four beginning with Earth, and in Mind. Imagination (- 
vaná), the cause of memoryf and arising from notion, resides 
only in the Soul. Elasticity (sthitisthdpaka) is that which 
restores to its former position what had been altered. It 
resides in mats and the like formed of the earthy element. 


* So much for the Qualities." 


It may seem strange to class together things in which any 
common ground of classification is so little apparent as in 
the qualities of momentum, imagination, and elasticity. We 
offer the following conjectural explanation—that for the pro- 
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duction of sucl an effect, or the establishment of such a 
product, as a jar, two causes at least must co-operate; viz. 
the maker and the material: —for the clay may be said to 
make the jar, as reasonably as the potter can be said to make 
it. So again, in order tlıat there may be Perception, both 
the Mind and an external Object must co-operate. But 
equally in the case of the Mind’s exerting the faculty of 
Memory ; of a bent bow’s righting itself on the removal of 
the strain; and of a body?s continuing its course after dis- 
junction from that which originated the motion, an agent is 
recognized as operating by itself. Looking at tle etymology 
of the word sanskára—(sam “with,” and Ari “do”)—one 
might imagine the word to be better fitted to express what 
is done, by the mind, &c. in co-operation with something 
else, than what is done without such co-operation : but occa- 
sionally, in a compound verb, the separate force of the con- 
stituent elements is nearly as little obvioug as the character 


of thc (44 ог ep sf vd У а neutr 1 salt. y Теле Taf 
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Most of = a cutators on He Nydya appear to have 


overlooked the necessity for defining the connotation of the 
term sanskára. We have been able to meet with only one 
attempt to define it—tlıe explanation being to this effect, 
that a sanskára, acting as a causc, rcproduces itself as an 


effect. 


We now come to the category of 


ACTION. 
STAR AA | 
“ Action consists in motion.” 
fr а vu Udo a qeu | 
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* Casting upward (utkshepana) is the cause of conjunction 
with a higher place. Casting downward (apakshepana) is the 
cause of contact with a lower place. Contraction (ákuncha- 
na) is the cause of conjunction with what is near the body. 
Dilatation (prasárana) is the cause of conjunction with what 
is distant. Going (gamana) is the name of every other va- 
riety. Action resides only in the four beginning with Earth, 
and in Mind." 


We now come to the category of 


COMMUNITY. 
г 2 S 
бачите aaa TN яе f- 
frd au er TUTTI aot TAFT: | 
te Community (séménya) is eternal, one, belonging to more 
than one, residing in Substance, Quality, and Action. It is 
of two kinds, higher and lower. The highest degree of com- 


munity (or the summum genus) is existence. The-lower-de- 
i les (jáls is Substantiality (the 


2 
common nature of what are called Substances).” 


Oftwo classes, the one of which includes the other, the 
more extensive is called para with respect to the other, just 
as is the case in our employment of the terms genus and spe- 


cies. 


Next we have the Category of 


DIFFERENCE. 
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